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was notoriously wretched: the treachery of the king
and his minister towards Napoleon had been clearly
established during the critical period preceding the
battle of Jena; but nevertheless, admitting all these facts
as politically justifying the French invasion of the
Peninsula, there were still stronger and better reasons in
favour of non-intervention. Spain was the land of con-
tradictions \ the country was the best in Europe for
irregular warfare, and the worst for the operations of
regular armies. Long before this time it had been well
defined as a land where a small army might be defeated,
and where a large one would be sure to starve. But
beyond all these reasons for non-intervention was the
great fact that in invading Spain Napoleon was depart-
ing from the rule which hitherto had regulated his
action. He was the first to draw the sword. Early in
the year 1808 the people of the Peninsula rose in arms
against the French. On the field of Baylen a French
division was overpowered. The effect of the defeat was
electrical; the whole nation was in revolt. Joseph
Bonaparte quitted Madrid, and the French withdrew
behind the Ebro. The moment-was deemed auspicious
by the British Government for trying once more the
fortunes of a continental war, and in the middle of the
year a large English army was despatched to the Penin-
sula. In the second division of that army Charles
Napier sailed for Lisbon to begin his long-wished-for
life of active service; he was then twenty-seven years
of age. When this second division reached its destina-
tion the first phase of the war was over. Vimeira had
been fought, the Convention of Cintra signed, and the
three generals, Wellesley, Burrard, and Dalrymple, had